Overture to Benvenuto Cellini of Hector Berlioz; Concerto No. 2 
for violin and orchestra of Béla Bartók; Symphony No. ing 


major of Gustav Mahler (Houston Symphony Orchestra, Lawrence 
Foster, conductor; Itzhak Perlman, violinist; Bonita Glenn, 
soprano; Carnegie Hall, Balcony N103) 

Entrances and exits Overture to Benvenuto Cellini of Hector 
Berlioz inappropriately placed at the beginning of this sym- 
phonic concert one cannot forget that it is Shrove Monday in 

1532 in Rome one cannot forget here the fact that on Ash Wednesday 
Cellini will cast the statue of Perseus for Cardinal Salviati here 
in Cellini's foundry in the Coliseum in Rome in 1532 on September 
10, 1838 in Paris on June 25, 1853 in London before Her Majesty 
here sent by Sesiphus to kill the Gorgon Medusa with the help 

of the gods who gave him a magic sword winged sandals a cap of 
invisibility a shield which served as a mirror in the Royal Opera 
House Covent Garden here in Carnegie Hall one cannot forget can 
know that operatic overtures are inappropriately placed at the 
beginning of symphonic concerts pause Concerto No. 2 for violin 
and orchestra of Béla Bartôk deuxième fermeture du cercle esthétique 
December 31, 1938 a concerto written by Barték for his friend the 
Hungarian violinist Zoltan Székely yes who yes violinist at the 
world première in Amsterdam on April 23, 1939 a portrait of the 
world written in the third decade of the twentieth century the 
harp in the beginning then violins sharp-edged searing modernity 
brooding jocular disturbed disturbing exhilarating modernity at 
the precipice agressively performed by Itzhak Perlman pause 


Symphony No. 4 in G major of Gustav Mahler deuxième fermeture du 
cercle esthétique August 5, 1900 at Maiernigg-am-Worthersee a 


portrait of the world without a single fortissimo without trom- 
bones "What I had in mind was extremely hard to achieve; the 
uniform blue of the sky being much more difficult to render than 
all its changing and contrasting hues. Well, that's the general 
atmosphere of the piece. Occasionally, however, it darkens and 
becomes phantasmagorical and terrifying: not that the sky be- 
comes overcast, for the sun continues to shine eternally, but 
that one suddenly takes fright; just as on the most peautiful 
day in a sunlit forest, one can be seized with terror or panic. 
Mysterious, intricate and sinister, the Scherzo will make your 
hair stand on end, but it will be followed by the Adagio, which 
puts everything right again and shows that no harm was intended" 


Gustav Mahler (Mahler, Henry-Louis de La Grange, Volume One, 





